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A  PROPOSED  PROGRAM 
FOR  gOUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE  BI  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  seek  to  adjust  the 
program  of  study  and  the  methods  of  teaching  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  elementary  school  pupil  in  order  to  develop  well- 
adjusted  personalities. 

This  understanding  is  necessary  since  the  greater  part  of 
an  elementary  student's  guidance  will  concern  the  adjustment  of 
the  child's  curriculum  to  his  needs. 

This  program  will  attempt  to  develop  the  philosophy  that 
every  child  is  an  individual  and  in  order  to  develop  into  a 
well-adjusted  personality  he  must  be  allowed  to  develop  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  and  needs. 

The  specific  problems  may  be  listed  as: 

1,  The  exploration  of  abilities — that  is  the  dis- 
covery of  interests,  attitudes,  and  capacities  of 
elementary  school  children. 
This  problem  involves: 

a.  A  knowledge  of  and  the  ability  to  interpret 
the  results  of  mental,  moral,  physical  and 
educational  tests. 
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"b.  A  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  employ  methods 
of  supplementing  objective  tests  and  scales  by 
means  of  Interviews  and  appropriate  personnel 
records  necessary  to  secure  an  accurate  case 
history  for  every  child  in  the  school  system. 
2.   The  adjustment  of  school  talks  to  the  needs  and 

abilities  of  the  children. 

This  problem  Involves: 

a.  The  knowledge  and  principles  of  curriculxam 
making  and  the  construction  of  courses  of 
study  which  will  provide  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  various  pupils  or  pupil  groups. 

b.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grouping 
in  order  to  secure  homogeneous  instruction 
groups.   (Heterogeneous  groups  in  the  class- 
room but  homogeneous  within  the  class  for 
instruction. 

c.  The  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of  educational 
opportunities  and  provisions  for  giving  pupils 
assistance  in  choosing  their  activities  in  the 
light  of  their  purposes. 

3«   A  knowledge  of  cultural  guidance,  or  the  direction  of 
school  activities  with  a  view  to  promoting  growth 
and  development. 
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This  problon  involves: 

a.  The  cultivation  of  social-civic  habits, 
attitudes  and  skills. 

b.  An  adequate  physical  development  and  correct 
health  habits. 

c.  A  stimulation  of  esthetic  and  recreational 
interests  and  pursuits. 

d.  A  utilization  of  all  available  agencies  for 
character  building. 

i^.   A  knowledge  of  vocational  guidance  which  includes: 
a«  Discovery  of  aptitudes  and  interests.  An 
encouragement  of  hobbies,  and  a  study  of  the 
things  that  people  do  to  make  a  living. 
b.  Assistance  in  securing  siiitable  employment 
rendered  those  who  leave  the  elementary 
grades  upon  reaching  work  age, 
0.  The  following  up  of  individuals  placed  in 

employment  and  helping  them  to  make  necessary 
adjustments,  or  helping  them  to  find  other 
employment. 
5.   An  organization  of  the  agencies  necessary  to  carry  out 
an  adequate  guidance  program. 
This  problem  involves: 

a.   Securing  the  interests  and  cooperation  of 


classroom  teachers  in  the  pclnclples  and 
techniques  of  guidance. 

b.  Providing  for  the  a.ppolntment  and  training  of 
a  full-time  or  part-time  counselor  to  be 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  gtii dance 
objectives  in  their  respective  buildings. 

c.  The  development  of  a  department  of  Research 
and  Guidance,  to  act  as  head  of  the  guidance 
activities  of  the  school  system  and  secure  the 
cooperation  of  other  administrative  agencies. 

Definition  of  Terms? 

Guidance  may  be  defined  as  any  planned  experience  of  contact 

with  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  to  develop  in 

certain  individualistic  directions. 

Guidance  is  the  high  art  of  helping  boys  and  girls 
to  plan  their  own  activities  wisely,  in  the  full  light  of 
all  the  facts  that  can  be  mustered  about  themselves  and 
about  the  world  in  which  they  work  and  live.  1 

The  guidance  program  should  strive  to  set  the  child  on  broad 

highv;ays  on  which  he  may  learn  to  take  his  own  course,  competently; 

which  eventually,  would  mean  freedom,  with  responsibilities  as  a 

citizen  in  a  democratic  way  of  life. 


1 

Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  for  all  American 

Youth,  N.E.A.  Association  of  U.S.  Washir^ton,  D.C.  p.  kO,   19^4 
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Democracy  is  that  manner  of  living  in  which  the  majority 
rule  is  accepted,  but  individual  rights  are  not  given  up. 
Each  citizen,  through  use  of  the  ballot,  is  able  to  express  his 
choice  of  the  persons  who  shall  represent  him  in  the  affairs  of 
his  government. 

Counseling  involves  the  bringing  of  all  the  following 
services  together:   (1)  effective  liaison  with  all  agencies 
that  contribute  to  the  student  body,  (2)  programming  on  the  basis 
of  aptitudes  and  interests,  (3)  continuous  re-programming, 
(^)  placement,  (5)  special  welfare,  (6)  health,  (7)  scientific 
testing,  (8)  continuous  sponsorship,  (9)  research,  (10)  co- 
ordination, (11)  follow-up,  to  bear  upon  the  child  to  the  end 
that  he  may  understand  himself,  that  he  may  gain  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  world,  and  finally  that  he  may  make  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  to  it.   Counseling  is  a  very  personal  service. 
The  actions,  the  destiny,  the  very  being  of  a  person  receiving 
the  service  is  charged,  if  that  service  is  effective. 
Delimitations 

1,  This  research  will  apply  to  the  elementary  grades  only. 

2.  It  will  be  concerned  with  a  program  for  elementary 
school  children. 

3«  Emphasis  will  be  upon  those  things  which  are  most 

needful  and  important  to  the  elementary  school  children. 


These  needs  are:   (l)  proper  health  habits, 
(2)  affection  and  friendships,   (3)  sense  of  security, 
(^)  a  recognition  of  reality,  (5)  a  recognition  of 
authority,  (6)  self  direction,  (7)  a  normal  amount  of 
success,  (8)  opportunity  to  assist  in  planning  and 
directing  one's  own  affairs,  (9)  acquisition  of  skills, 
techniques  emd  knowledge  that  have  functional  values  in 
life,  (10)  learning  intelligent  methods  of  working 
individually  and  in  groups,  (11)  developing  an  inquiring 
mind,  (12)  learning  to  consult  teacher  and  parent. 1 

Basic  Assumption 

If  a  guidance  program  is  to  help  provide  better  educational 
opportunities,  there  must  be  certain  elements  operating  in  the 
local  schools.   The  work  of  a  guidance  program  cannot  be  caj?ried 
on  in  any  school  no  matter  hov^  well  it  is  provided  with  specialists 
on  the  staff,  unless  the  entire  faculty  understands  and  sympathizes 
with  the  objectives  of  the  program,  and  in  fact,  participates  in 
some  of  the  many  activities  offered.  There  must  be  an  acceptance 
by  the  administrator,  the  staff,  and  the  laymen  of  guidance  prin- 
ciples, and  active  participation  by  all  concerned  in  the  program. 
Such  a  program  should  establish  foundations  of  good  adjustment  In 
most  Individuals.   Included  In  the  overall,  comprehensive  goals  are: 
physical  health;  feelings  of  security  and  feelings  of  adequacy; 
a  soxind  balance  of  success  and  failure;  and  the  ability  to  face 
reality  and  to  use  intelligence  in  solving  problems;  making  wise 
choices  based  on  "values";   objectively  and  In  perspective; 


1  Florida  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  IX,  No.  k,   January,  19^7,  p.  8 
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the  ability  to  understand  and  cooperate  with  one's  classmates; 
goals  and  purposes  In  life;  abilities  for  self  expression  and 
creative  living;  the  integration  of  freedom  and  discipline  in 
one's  life  pattern;  and  a  constructive  philosophy  built  upon 
acceptance  of  eternal  change. 

Basic  Hypothesis 

This  program  of  counseling  and  guidance  for  the  elementary 
grades  will  concern  itself  with  determining  problems  of  mal- 
adjustment among  students  and  helping  them  achieve  a  happier 
and  more  satisfying  relationship  to  their  environment. 
Need  for  Study 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  this  study  is  needed. 
Among  them  are: 

1.  To  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  how  to  adjust  the  school 
program  to  meet  the  individual  differences  of  the 
elementary  school  children. 

2.  To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  how  to  use  community 
resources. 

'3.  To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  child  growth  and 

development . 
^.  To  gain  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  child 
and  his  environment. 
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5,  To  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  v:hat  interrelations 
will  mean  to  us  in  a  democratic  way  of  living. 

6,  To  gain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  hov;  to  interpret  and 
use  cumulative  records. 

7,  To  mould  well-adjusted  personalities  through  under- 
standing of  the  "whole  child". 

Procedure  For  Collecting  Data 

The  following  survey  methods  were  used  in  this  study: 

1.  Survey  of  child  needs. 

2.  Survey  of  community  needs. 

3.  Survey  of  commtinity  resources. 

The  surveys  to  be  made  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  one 
can  more  easily  make  the  thj?ee  at  the  same  time  and  with  less 
effort  than  to  spread  them  into  three  distinct  surveys.   It  can  be 
done  more  accurately  and  satisfactorily  through  personal  visits 
than  by  the  questionnaire  method.  Example:   If  one  leads  a 
class  to  a  telephone  exchange,  the  visit  is  planned  ahead  of 
time.   This  gives  the  manager  time  to  prepare  to  put  on  the 
demonstration  asked  for,  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  visit, 
and  at  the  same  time,  put  his  best  publicity  man  on  the  Job  to 
handle  the  situation.  In  this  type  of  situation  one  can  recog- 
nize child  needs,  community  needs,  and  community  resources  all 
in  one.   The  demonstrator  will  in  his  demonstration  and  lecture 
bring  out  the  qualities  of  self-control,  patience,  reliance, 
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skill  and  dependability.  At  the  same  time  the  child  is  brought 
in  direct  contact  with  the  community  needs.  He  sees  the  things 
people  do  to  make  a  living  and  he  also  sees  a  demonstration 
of  how  it  is  done.  One  also  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
hiaman  resources  in  the  community.  The  biggest  community  need 
as  shown  by  fonner  sxirveys  is  an  Interest  in  and  respect  for 
public  property.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  for  children  is  a 
recreation  center  under  the  leadership  of  a  capable  and  efficient 
leader.  A  place  to  which  children  can  go  and  put  into  practice 
the  worthwhile  qualities  teachers  stress  at  school,  is  vital  to  the 
program.  As  it  now  stands  in  most  places,  they  get  out  on  the 
streets  and  imitate  some  wild  west  show  they  have  seen  and  soon 
come  to  disregard  all  the  fine  attributes  the  teachers  are 
trying  to  instill  in  them.   In  making  visits  and  field  trips  it 
is  best  to  go  ahead  to  make  plans  for  the  trip.   Schools  should 
locate  someone  who  is  interested  and  "sell"  him  on  the  objectives 
in  order  to  secure  his  most  worthwhile  personal  service.   If  he 
cannot  be  interested  and  is  not  sympathetic  with  the  objectives, 
one  should  seeli  some  other  person  more  understanding  of  the 
overall  purpose.   These  trips  play  a  vital  part  in  recognizing 
not  only  pupil  and  community  needs  but  they  also  will  be  a 
vital  factor  in  developing  the  social,  moral,  and  individual 
attitudes  the  schools  are  trying  to  instill  in  their  children, 
as  necessities  to  a  democratic  life  when  they  get  out  into 
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the  world  on  their  own.  Such  a  procedure  gives  reality  to  these 
attitudes  Instead  of  blindly  following  the  teacher's  wishes. 
They  come  to  see  and  realize  the  need  of  cooperation  as  a  most 
vital  factor  in  carrying  out  any  enterprise.  Children  are  taught 
all  the  fine  qualities  that  are  necessary  for  a  democratic  society, 
in  school,  but  unless  they  can  see  these  qualities  in  action  and 
realize  their  importance  they  come  to  feel  that  they  are  just  a 
part  of  school  life. 

Related  Literature 

The  "guidance  movement"  began  as  vocational  guidance  with 
emphasis  on  the  secondary  level.  It  began  as  a  specialized 
field  with  a  separate  department  staffed  with  specialists,  to 
which  a  student  was  sent  when  in  need  of  "guidance".  This  same 
sort  of  guidance  still  exists  in  many  places,  but  increasingly 
the  guidance  program  is  an  integrated  part  of  the  whole  school 
system.  It  is  concerned  with  the  total  program  and  functioning 
of  the  school,  because  these  affect  the  development  and  adjustment 
of  the  individual  student.  Guidance  must  also  be  concerned  with 
the  home  and  commvmity  situation  of  the  children.  The  key  persons 
in  such  a  program  of  guidance  are  parents  and  classroom  teachers. 
Now,  in  the  guidance  program  specialists  are  even  more  necessary 
than  they  were  before  because  they  are  regarded  as  essential 
"resource  persons"  available  to  parents,  teachers,  and  others  to 
help  them  in  guiding  children. 
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Procediire  In  Treating;  Data 

Teachers,  within  their  own  classrooms  have  been  counseling 
as  much  as  was  possible  for  them  without  an  organized  program  of 
guidance.   They  felt  it  important  to  give  knowledge,  appreciation 
and  skills  which  would  challenge  their  children  when  decisions 
were  to  be  made,  work  to  be  done,  and  happiness  to  be  achieved 
for  all.  However,  the  time  has  come  for  the  uniting  of  all  their 
efforts  and  for  a  concentrated  program  of  activities.  They 
realize  that  a  guidance  program  is  an  important  device  for  inte- 
grating school  and  pupil  activities.   They  realize  too,  that  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  the  aid  of 
paid  specialists.  The  Wauchula  Elementary  School  has  a  fine 
group  of  well-trained  teachers  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  all 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  their  school.  They  have  no  special 
teachers,  but  they  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a  county  super- 
visor who  is  not  only  vitally  interested  but  also  efficient  and 
capable  of  leading  them  in  such  a  program  of  special  fields, 
such  as  art  and  music.  Their  county  superintendent,  too,  has 
shovm  a  great  interest  and  they  feel  that  he  will  give  them  much 
help  in  such  a  program. 

The  Wauchula  Elementary  School  faculty  met  during  the  Pre- 
school Conference  to  decide  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  a 
counseling  and  g\aldance  program  in  their  school  and  its  community. 
Every  phase  of  a  proposed  program  was  presented  and  thoroughly 
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discussed  with  each  teacher  giving  her  opinion  as  to  what  the 
goals  of  such  a  program  should  be. 

Another  meeting  was  held  two  days  later.  At  this  meeting 
each  civic  organization  and  the  large  churches  were  asked  to 
have  a  representative  present.  There  were  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  people  in  attendance,  and  all  were  vitally  concerned- 
The  ministers  realized  more  fully  than  some  others  the  necessity 
for  a  concentrated  organization  of  all  efforts  to  develop  in 
young  people  more  democratic  attitudes  and  habits  that  would 
carry  over  into  adult  life.  There  was  a  round  table  discussion 
in  which  phases  of  the  proposed  program  were  brought  out  with 
an  expression  of  opinion  by  each  member  as  to  what  the  goals 
should  be.  The  whole  group  (teachers  and  representatives)  were 
then  united  in  reviewing  the  objectives  as  set  up  by  the  faculty 
and  suggesting  revisions  on  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  include 
all  goals  as  the  need  was  seen.  The  visiting  members  then 
pledged  the  cooperation  and  support  of  his  or  her  organization. 
There  were  several  inspiring  talks  by  representatives  from 
the  Health  Unit,  the  Welfare  Unit,  and  the  Red  Cross.  Some 
explanation  as  to  what  their  Jurisdiction  covered  and  what  each 
could  and  would  do  in  support  of  the  program  was  explained. 

The  faculty  met  again  for  discussion  and  adoption  of  the 
objectives  as  set  up.  Among  the  goals  as  adopted  are: 

1.  To  live  well  together  in  any  situation. 
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2.  To  realize  the  value  of  private  and  public  property. 

3.  To  learn  to  use  available  resources  to  an  advantage. 
k.     To  appreciate  and  respect  authority. 

5.  To  be  willing  to  accept  authority. 

6.  To  be  able  to  maie  wise  choices. 

7.  To  make  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

8»  To  build  good  health  habits  and  to  maintain  those 

habits  throTJigh  life, 
9.  To  appreciate  the  beautiful  things  in  life. 
10.  To  be  reverent  and  respectful  toward  God  at  all  times. 

Realizing  that  they  could  not  have  the  help  of  a  paid 
specialist  they  reviewed  the  qualifications  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  faculty  and  chose  one ,  who  has  had  some  training  in 
guidance  and  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  working  with 
children,  as  a  counselor.  She  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  guidance  program  v:as  carried  on  at  its  best 
in  the  building  of  Wauchula  Elementary  School. 

At  the  next  meeting  much  time  was  spent  in  discussion  of 
what  is  meant  by  "maladjusted  children".  The  aim  was  for  each 
teacher  to  realize  tha-t  to  attain  good  discipline  would  be 
little,  if  any  trouble,  if  the  child  was  adjusted.  There  are 
many  and  various  reasons  such  as,  poor  health,  hunger,  too 
many  outside  activities,  not  enough  rest,  and  poor  eye  sight. 
After  satisfying  the  group  as  to  what  was  meant  by  problem 
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children,  plans  were  made  on  how  to  handle  these  irregularities. 
Since  planning  is  the  keyword  to  the  success  of  any  project,  they 
saw  and  realized  the  necessity  in  planning  for  cooperation  of 
parents,  teachers,  children  and  a  lay  committee.   The  group 
recognized  that  this  necessitates  close  cooperation  of  all  con- 
cerned. This  need  for  cooperation  received  stress  at  each  and 
every  meeting  called. 

They  were  then  ready  to  divide  the  children  into  groups 
for  classroom  work.  This  grouping  called  for  good  common 
sense  and  broadmindedness  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  All 
cumulative  records  were  examined  and  previous  teachers  were 
consulted  in  considering  each  child  from  the  standpoint  of 
ability  and  In  weighing  him  on  many  factors  before  placing 
him  in  his  group.  G-rade-barriers  were  eliminated  in  order  that 
the  individual  might  be  placed  according  to  his  achievement 
level.  From  this  point  he  might  be  advanced  at  his  best  rate  of 
learning.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the2?e  will  be  no  grade 
repeating  although  certain  levels  may  be  prolonged  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  child.  Grouping  according  to  ability  Is  best 
for  all  concerned  because  of  such  things  as  maturation  level, 
similar  aptitudes,  individual  differences,  and  happiness  in 
their  work.  This  ability  grouping  calls  for  careful  consider- 
ation of  many  qualities  of  the  teacher  such  as  aptitudes, 
training,  and  personalities  to  select  the  teacher  best  suited 
to  her  group.  Children  who  are  easily  frustrated  should  never 
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be  placed  under  a  tea.cher  who  la  emotionally  unstable  because 
this  likeness  in  personality  usually  brings  about  personality 
clashes.  Groups  were  temporarily  organized  for  at  least 
two  weeks  at  the  end  of  which  time  changes  were  made  to  meet 
the  needs  as  recognized. 


CHAPTER  II 
SUGGESTIONS  OF  THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  WAYS  TO  ACHIEVE  OBJECTIVES 

If  the  school  is  to  accomplish  the  major  purpose  of  gen- 
eral education,  that  is  to  build  foundations  of  good  adjustment 
in  every  individual,  it  must  have  an  adequate  guidance  program. 
It  will,  of  necessity,  be  one  in  which  the  basic  philosophy  ia 
to  build  a  program  to  help  the  child  to  help  himself  become  a 
happy,  useful,  and  well-adjusted  member  of  society.   A  well- 
adjusted  personality  is  one  who  knows  the  requirements  of 
social  living  and  he  has  worked  out  his  individual  formula  for 
meeting  them.  The  child  is  in  the  process  of  learning  the 
requirements  imposed  upon  his  individual  behavior  by  parents, 
neighbors,  teachers,  and  companions,  and  of  trying  out  ways 
of  meeting  or  evading  these  requirements.   The  greatest  poten- 
tialities which  a  teacher  can  have  are  her  abilities  to 
recognize  the  early  insecurities  of  children  and  detect  the 
beginnings  of  unhappiness  and  frustration  in  order  to  avert, 
or  at  least  decrease,  much  human  wastage  during  childhood  and 
adolescence. 

This  task  of  helping  the  child  to  adjust  in  such  a  way  as 
to  become  a  well-adjusted  personality  is  not  for  the  classroom 
teacher  alone,  althou^  she  may  become  the  key  person  in  aligning 
the  important  people  involved  in  such  a  guidance  program. 
She  must  ally  herself  with  the  home,  the  church  and  community 
to  bring  about  best  results  in  child  growth  and  development. 
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There  must  "be  an  opportunity  to  know  the  individuals 
as  persons.   There  must  be  respect  for  personalities  and 
the  recognition  that  each  has  a  contribution  to  make. 
There  must  be  an  open-mindedness  tovrard  nev>r  ideas  and  a 
willingness  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  others.  There 
must  be  a  control  of  the  situation  by  all  concerned,  where 
everyone  has  a  part  in  making  s.s  well  as  carrying  out 
decisions.   There  must  be  a  desire  to  get  at  the  facts  and 
accurate  information  rather  than  to  follow  hearsay .tradition, 
and  superstition.  There  must  be  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
planning  in  leadership ,  in  executing  pointed  toward  achieve- 
ment of  the  mutual  aim.-'- 

The  general  approach  to  classroom  guidance  should  be  planned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  an  interesting  and  stimulating 
environment  where  learning  takes  place  incidentally.  Classes 
should  be  arranged  in  groups  in  which  the  kinds  of  experience 
through  which  each  child  may  become  ready  for  learning  those 
skills,  attitudes,  and  habits  which  function  in  life  situations, 
are  thrown  together.   It  is  through  such  division  that  children 
should  be  divided  according  to  maturity,  that  they  would  be 
afforded  broader  ways  in  which  desirable  learning  may  take  place, 
A  variety  of  techniques,  procedures,  or  treatments,  should  be 
utilized  in  satisfying  needs  and  removing  blocks  to  learning. 

Suggestions  for  guidance  should  be  drawn  from  problems  sug- 
gested by  faculty  members  as  these  problems  appear  in  the  daily 
experiences  of  the  children.  Suggestions  should  also  be  drawn 
from  small  groups  or  committees  made  up  of  faculty  members 


Educational  Leadership,  Journal  of  Education  of  Supervision 

and  Curriculxim  Development,  N.  E.  A, 
January  19^7,  p.  219 
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and  members  from  civic  organi nations  who  meet  to  discuss  mutual 
difficulties  and  to  plan  activities  which  will  not  only  meet 
lnd.ividual  and  community  needs  but  those  which  will  also  mate 
use  of  community  resources. 

Materials  for  use  in  such  a  guidance  program,  such  as 
personal  interviews,  cumulative  records,  student  problems,  a 
study  of  guidance,  extra-curricular  activities,  should  be  used 
in  helping  to  understand  the  individual  needs  of  children. 
Case  histories  will  at  times,  in  cases  of  maladjusted  children, 
be  of  unlimited  aid  in  better  understanding  of  individual  child 
needs  in  order  that  he  may  be  given  the  kind  of  help  that  will 
efficiently  guide  him  toward  a  useful  and  happy  life.  Education 
is  more  than  living;  it  is  also  a  preparation  for  richer  living 
and  deeper  experiencing  in  the  world  after  lea.vlng  school.  The 
Individual  should  be  led  to  have  a  personal  interest  in  social 
relationships  and  be  taught  from  his  entry  into  school  to  control 
his  habits  of  mind  which  make  for  disorder. 

A  guidance  program  should  go  below  the  elementary  grade 
age  into  the  pre-school  age.   For  it  is  during  these  early  years 
in  life  that  the  child  develops  certain  basic  habits  that  will 
function  adequately  throughout  life.   He  acquires  those  attitudes 
toward  himself  and  his  elders,  that  will  cause  him  to  be  accepted 
or  rejected  by  others.  He  is  too  young  to  be  aware  of  personal 
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"problems"  In  the  vray  that  older  children  are.  This  is  the 

dependent  age.  He  looks  to  older  people,  especially  his  parents 

and  learns  to  meet  these  needs.  Much  guidance  of  these  young 

children  is  by  imitation  and  by  encouraging  desirable  behavior 

on  the  pal*t  of  the  child  that  will  cause  him  to  strengthen  the 

ability  to  guide  himself  within  the  narrow  confines  of  his  life 

experiences. 

The  spoiled  child  may  remain  and  become  a  spoiled  adolescent 

or  adult  who  is  always  upset  over  personal  readjustment  that 

defies  an  adequate  solution  of  an  espert  guidance  program.  A  young 

child  who  has  been  directed  instead  of  guided  may  become  fearful, 

timid,  or  repressed,  and  these  attitudes  are  not  easily  overcome 

or  out-groim.  Much  of  maladjustment  can  be  traced  back  to  lack 

^f  wise  guidance  during  es.rly  childhood  as  has  been  proven  by 

students  of  psychology.  If  this  is  true, 

Neglect  of  personal  problems  of  children  in  the 
elementary  school  period  may  result  in  emotional 
disturbances  which  may  seriously  affect  the  personality 
patterns  of  the  individual  concerned.   Satisfactory 
solution  to  these  problems  oan   scarcely  be  expected 
from  disciplinary  behavior.   Such  measures  not  only 
fail  to  resolve  the  conflicts  in  question  but  may 
create  new  anomalies  of  behavior. ^ 

Grouping  children  and  giving  them  over  to  individual 

instructors  is  one  phase  of  guidance  that  needs  efficient 


1  Jacobson,  Paul  B.  and  Reavis,  William  C.   Duties  of  School 
Principals,  New  York,  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  19^2,  p.  116 
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leadership  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  counselor  and 
close  cooperation  with  them  and  the  teacher.  Many  agencies 
such  as,  permanent  records,  play  am  important  part  In  this 
phase  of  the  program  because  they  give  a  verified  birthdate  and 
vital  statistics  relating  to  all  members  of  the  family  back- 
ground, home  environment,  marital  statistics  of  both  parents, 
the  child's  complete  health  record,  group  and  individual  test- 
ing results  with  dates,  special  aptitudes  and  interests,  and 
some  anecdotal  observations  of  teachers  as  personal  and  social 
development.  However,  it  is  vitally  important  to  bear  in  mind 
at  all  times  that  each  individual  is  a  changing  person*  Unless 
this  is  kept  up  to  date  the  teacher  may  be  biased  by  an  invalid 
statement.  Much  of  this  information  on  the  permanent  card 
comes  through  visits  made  by  the  teacher  into  the  home  of  the 
child.   These  visits  play  an  important  role  in  the  guidance 
program  because  they  bring  about  mutual  understanding  and  respect 
between  parent,  teacher,  and  child. 

The  guidance  program  should  be  made  up  of  segments  of 
periods  in  life,  such  as,  pre-school,  elementary,  high  school, 
college,  and  adult  life.  One  cannot  deal  adequately  with  any 
one  segment  or  period  without  knowing  something  about  what 
should  transpire  in  the  period  preceding  and  the  period  following 
in  which  the  guidance  program  is  dealing,  as  well  as  knowing 
the  cumulative  results  expected  of  the  whole  program.  Any  attempted 
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solution  of  a  guidance  program  must  Include  a  consideration 
of  other  factors,  such  as  personal  qualities  and  the  educational 
levels  or  limitations.  The  need  of  an  individual  may  at  times 
seem  specific;  however,  the  whole  person  is  affected,  and  what- 
ever guidance  is  offered  must  be  aimed  at  the  integrated  whole. 
The  form  in  V7hich  the  problem  presents  itself  and  the  most 
effective  means  of  solving  it  may  vary  with  each  and  every  case. 
There  is  danger  in  trying  to  fit  all  guidance  into  set  patterns 
and  also  in  turning  the  guidance  program  over  to  untrained  and 
personally  unsuited  counselors. 


CHAPTER  III 
BEST  WAYS  FOR  INTERVIEWING 

This  chapter  suggests  as  some  of  the  best  ways  to  interview 
students  the  following: 

1,  Make  preparations  for  the  interview. 

2,  Suggestions  for  establishing  rapport. 

3,  Best  techniques  for  intervievring  on  general  principles. 

It  is  best  to  prepare  for  an  interview  because  the  con- 
sultation is  likely  to  prove  a  dismal  failure  if  a  student  "drops 
in"  for  information  and  then  fails  to  get  it.   in  such  cases 
neither  teacher  nor  student  is  prepared  to  hold  an  interview 
which  will  be  vital  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  Because  of  the  . 
lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer  the  child  may 
lose  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  leader  to  advise  him  wisely. 
There  must  be  careful  preparation  in  order  that  the  conditions  of 
the  interview  be  as  favorable  as  possible.  If  the  student  requests 
the  interview  regarding  a  problem  of  which  he  is  conscious,  with 
the  hope  that  he  may  secure  help  toward  its  solution,  he  should  be 
given  every  advantage  through  the  best  possible  counsel. 

A  place  should  be  provided  that  is  quiet,  orderly,  and 
apart  from  interruption.  An  interview  should  never  be  inter- 
rupted except  for  a  most  urgent  reason.   Sufficient  time  should 
be  given  to  the  child  in  order  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  rush. 
The  interviewer  should  have  all  available  data  at  hand  regarding 
the  student  in  order  that  he  may  use  these  facts  to  advantage 
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in  understanding  and  interpreting  the  statements  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  teacher  should  always  keep  an  open  mind  regarding 
the  problem  as  the  interview  develops.   This  problem,  for 
example,  could  be  one  of  achievement  in  classroom  work.  In  this 
case  it  may  be  wise  to  discuss  achievement  based  on  ability,  as 
shown  by  the  results  of  the  objective  tests.  The  records  from 
all  tests  and 'daily  grades  should  prove  valuable  in  convincing 
a  student  to  realize  his  ovrn  status.   Suggested  possible  causes 
of  poor  work,  should  be  brought  out,  then  prove  by  his  records 
that  he  has  the  ability  and  show  that  he  is  not  working  up  to 
his  capacity.  Such  causes  as  poor  study  habits  and  indifference 
on  the  part  of  maximum  achievement  should  be  considered. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessaiy  to  go  into  some  discussion  of 
family  background,  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  student,  and 
preference  of  the  student  for  extra  currioular  activities. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  teacher  will  change  her  opinion 
of  the  student  as  a  better  acquaintance  develops.   It  is  best 
to  get  the  problem  of  a  student  clearly  in  mind,  upon  which  the 
teacher  will  be  more  able  to  give  tentative  solutions  based  on 
interests,  capacity,  and  personality  of  the  student  intervievxed. 

Successful  guidance  is  dependent  upon  privacy  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  rapport.  The  teacher  should  always  exemplify 
friendliness  and  show  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  his  students, 
Much  planning  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  leader  to  guide 
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successfully  a  student  to  an  adequate  solution  of  his  problems. 

It  is  best  to  begin  the  interview  by  a  discussion  of  some 
topic  of  interest  to  the  student.  This  may  concern  class  worls:, 
social  functions,  or  athletics.  The  important  factor  here,  is 
for  the  teacher  to  allow  the  student  to  do  the  talking  as  he,  the 
teacher,  listens.   One  should  encotirage  the  child  to  talk  about 
anything  he  wishes  until  he  feels  that  what  he  says  will  be  kept 
in  strictest  confidence.  As  soon  as  he  feels  that  the  teacher  is 
his  friend  and  is  interested  in  him  personally,  he  will  confide 
his  difficulties.  This  is  the  opportune  time  to  talk  with  hira, 
and  lead  him  to  realize  the  situation.  Then  the  student  can  be 
left  to  work  out  his  problem  to  his  o^m  satisfaction.  A  coun- 
selor should  encourage  a  pupil  to  solve  his  ovm  problems,  if 
possible.  It  is  more  profitable  if  by  so  doing  he  may  be  led 
to  see  another's  viewpoint  in  the  question  under  discussion, 
A  teacher  should  never  take  over  a  pupil's  problem  to  solve  for 
him.  The  child  should  be  led  to  think  the  problem  through  and 
he  should  consider  It  from  every  phase  before  making  a  decision. 

One  could  take  the  advantage  of  a  planned  interview  as  an 
opportunity  to  explain  the  rules  and  functions  of  the  school. 
He  could  eho\-T   the  necessity  for  rules  in  making  the  school 
function  to  a  better  advantage  for  all  concerned. 

After  the  first  interview  whether  it  was  a  "drop  in"  or  a 
planned  interview  the  teacher  should  set  the  date,  time,  and 
place  for  the  next  interview.   The  teacher  as  well  as  the 
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student  should  meet  the  appointment  promptly,  as  one  of  the 
lessons  to  be  gotten  from  the  interview  is  promptness. 

In  later  interviews  the  teacher  should  be  prepared  with 
results  of  previous  meetings  to  use  as  a  basis  for  his  suggestion 
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as  to  what  procedure  is  best  to  follow.   If  it  is  possible,  he 
should  break  down  the  traditional  teacher-pupil  attitude  and  be 
as  informal  as  possible.  The  child  will  feel  free  to  talk  if  he 
is  allowed  to  feel  close  to  his  teacher.   It  is  best  to  do  some- 
thing concrete  for  the  child  and  make  him  feel  that  his  time  has 
not  been  wasted.   One  shovild  meet  with  the  student  as  often  as  is 
necessary  to  help  him  to  solve  his  problems,  and  the  child  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  interviews  have  been  worthwhile. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  meet  with  a  student  for  a 
general  discussion.   In  this  meeting  it  is  advisable  for  the 
teacher  to  allow  the  student  to  explain  his  own  problem.  The 
teacher  should  always  take  time  to  give  advice  on  a  problem  at 
the  opportune  time.   The  teacher  should  think  the  problem  through 
with  the  child,  he  should  give  information,  if  feasible,  so  that 
the  student  can  reach  his  own  conclusion.  The  teacher  should 
never  rob  the  child  of  the  educational  value  of  self-direction. 
The  interviev;er  should  be  very  careful  not  to  ask  questions  con- 
cerning personal  affairs  until  the  student  is  ready  for  them, 
VThen  sufficient  confidence  has  been  established,  then  and  then 
only  should  direct  questions  be  asked. 


CHAPTER  IV 
CUMULATIVE  RECORDS 

This  chapter  deals  with  cumulative  records  and  files. 

Isolated  facts  mean  little  and  are  often  unreliable,  but 
when  taken  together  and  seen  in  mutual  relationships  they  are 
much  more  valid  and  reliable.  The  uses  of  cumulative  records  are 
many  and  varied.  A  very  important  use  can  be  made  of  them  in 
aiding  pupils  to  realize  their  own  weaknesses  and  in  helping  to 
make  corrections.   Through  a  careful  study  of  all  available 
records  one  can  make  an  estimate  of  a  student's  abilities  and 
his  probable  school  success.  All  reports  as  are  kept  should 
be  used  to  indicate  the  progress  made.   In  making  these  records 
one  should  be  careful  to  record  only  the  essential  items.   The 
shorter  the  records  are  the  more  easily  they  are  explained  and 
the  more  vital  they  are  to  the  student.   The  cumulative  record 
should  contain  such  facts  as: 

1.  Parent's  occupation 

2.  Evidence  of  home  conditions 

3.  Number  of  children  in  the  family 
^.  Financial  status  of  the  family 

In  these  records  there  should  be  a  complete  health  record 
including  a  medical  report  showing  diseases  the  child  has  had. 
His  physical  check-ups,  his  dental  record,  his  protective 
measures  record,  such  as  vaccines  and  vaccinations,  should  be 
also  given,  A  great  many  times  one  becomes  more  sympathetic 
and  patient  with  a  child  after  he  has  made  a  study  of  his 
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health  record  and  finds  that  perhaps  his  health  condition 
is  causing  him  to  be  maladjusted. 

Another  record  of  importance  is  the  one  on  social 
activities.  Of  course,  the  young  child  will  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  so  many  such  activities  and,  even  though  his  only 
social  activity  is  his  Sunday  School,  the  record  should  include 
this.  There  should  be  a  record  of  any  unusual  behavior  which 
he  may  exhibit  there.  This  record  may  be  very  Important  in 
understanding  some  of  his  school  problems. 

The  cumulative  record  if  accurately  kept  will  give  the 
Interviewer  a  running  start — an  initial  background  for  under- 
standing the  child-   The  person  who  is  doing  the  Interviewing 
Is  able  to  reflect  more  accurately  and  realistically  the  feel- 
ings and  Insights  that  the  student  expresses.  As  a  result  of 
this  method  of  study,  the  teacher  is  able  to  aid  the  child  not 
only  In  understanding  himself,  but  also  in  better  understanding 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  By  means  of  test  results  and  other 
Information  found  on  the  cumulative  card  the  teacher  is  able  to 
stimulate  a  forward  move  in  thinking  and  planning  of  the  child. 
"If  the  data  that  appears  on  the  cumulative  record  card  or  record 
folder  are  complete  and  accurate,  the  infonnatlon  included  can 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  members  of  the  personnel."^ 

The  Interviewer's  records  could  contain  such  factors  as  the 
date  of  the  interview  and  whether  it  was  voluntary  or  requested. 


^  A.  E.  Traxler,  Techniques  of  Guidance ,  Chapter  XII, 
Harper  Brothers,  New  York,  19^53 
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The  record  should  give  the  classification  of  the  problem, — 
whether  it  is  personal,  study,  or  home.   It  should  give  the 
attitude  of  the  student  toward  the  problem  raised.   These 
records  will  show  much  of  the  emotional  stability  of  the 
student.  They  should  contain  brief  accounts  of  advice  given 
and  explain  whether  a  tentative  or  final  solution  was  reached. 
There  should  be  much  precaution  exercised  in  safeguarding 
the  Interview  records.  These  records  should  be  kept  absolutely 
confidential  because  if  they  are  openly  discussed  the  whole 
aim  of  the  guidance  program  would  become  valueless.  Personal 
problems  should  be  omitted  from  the  records  to  make  sure  that 
the  information  would  not  cause  a  teacher  to  become  prejudiced 
toward  a  child  even  before  he  comes  to  knov;  him.  Another  caution 
is  for  the  interviewer  to  avoid  recording  data  during  an  inter- 
view with  a  student.  It  is  always  best  to  wait  until  the  ;;  tudent 
leaves,  before  attempting  to  make  out  the  record  of  those  important 
developments  which  have  taken  place.   This  should  be  done  immed- 
iately, or  error  may  occur. 


CHAPTER  Y 
MOST  FREQUENTLY  FOUND  STUDENT  PROBLEMS 

The  most  frequently  found  problems  as  listed  in  this 
chapter  are: 

1.  Educational  problems 

2.  Study  problems 

3.  Social  and  personality  problems 
h,     Financial  problems 

5.  Family  problems 

Student  problems,  like  student  records,  are  many  and  varied. 
Some  of  these  are  in  the  elementary  grade  areas.  The  younger 
students  are  not  so  greatly  affected  by  the  educational  problems 
as  are  the  older  students.   However,  young  children  should  be 
provided  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  general  education  suitable 
for  all  people.  Education  is  viewed  as  a  matter  of  guiding  the 
grovrth  of  individuals.   The  curricultun  is  no\T   thought  of  as  a 
vehicle  for  aiding  youth  to  achieve  behavior  patterns  which  are 
vital  to  the  task  of  dealing  adequately  with  problems  and  con- 
cerns of  personal  and  social  consequence.  Knowledge  and  skills 
are  seen  as  means  to  improved  living.   Concern  for  all  youth 
at  all  levels  is  important.  Guidance  is  required  from  the 
earliest  part  of  the  school  program,  through  all  school  career, 
and  on  into  adult  life. 

Study  problems  are  vital.  The  child  sometimes  fails  to 
get  a  good  start.  Perhaps,  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  reading 
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readiness.  This  lack  could  be  caused  by  poor  health,  defective 
hearing,  or  poor  home  environment.  Perhaps  he  did  not  tinder- 
stand  what  his  work  was  all  about.   This  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  becoming  a  maladjusted  person.   If  there  are  failures  in 
school  they  should  not  be  classed  as  failures  but  kept  In  the 
first  grade  until  they  have  developed  ability  to  understand 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  Many  problems  arise  even  after  the 
child  has  developed  a  readiness  to  go  on  in  his  grade.  This 
failure  may  be  due  to  his  inability  to  budget  his  time.   It  is 
important  that  a  child  learn  to  budget  his  time  early  in  his 
school  career  in  order  to  prepare  his  required  work  without  the 
monotony  of  too  much  sameness,  fatigue,  or  boredom  which  may 
develop  into  dislike  for  a  particular  subject  or  activity. 

For  some  children  failure  on  Informal  tests  is  a  problem 
that  should  be  given  careful  consideration.  Causes  should  be 
sought  and  corrections  made  if  possible.   The  trouble  could  be 
brought  about  by  poorly  made  tests,  or  through  development  In 
the  students'  feeling  that  they  have  been  unable  to  readjust 
themselves  over  a  period  of  time.  They  may  read  well  but  they 
may  know  nothing  of  that  which  they  have  read.   They  may  become 
simply  "word  callers". 

Several  suggestions  for  successful  recall  memorizing  are: 
1.   To  understand  the  meaning  of  material  memorized. 
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2.  To  point  out  relationships  between  similar  words 
(by  the  teacher) . 

3,  To  distribute  practice  periods  in  order  to  avoid 
fatigue . 

Social  and  personality  problems  are  often  given  too  little 
consideration.  Human  relationships  are  particularly  important. 
The  teacher  should  plan  day-by-day  experiences  with  the  pupils 
in  her  classroom.  Too,  the  faculty  and  principal  together 
should  study  all  the  children  and  do  cooperative  planning  in 
order  to  make  observation  of  those  students  who  differ  widely 
in  background  and  ways  of  thinking.  This  procedure  will  cause 
social  and  personality  problems  to  show  up.  The  children  should 
be  given  "sharing  experiences"  in  order  to  break  down  barriers. 
Good  intergroup  relations  may  be  developed  through  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  attitudes  in  friendly,  sympathetic,  and 
challenging  surroundings. 

Financial  problems  at  home  are  a  depressing  factor  for 
many  elementary  students.  The  schools  are  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  taking  care  of  the  financial  problems  of  the  school 
child.  Provisions  can  be  made  whereby  he  is  given  his  food 
in  the  school  lunchroom  as  other  children  are.  Even  though  he 
is  a  welfare  student,  no  one  knows  where  or  how  he  gets  his 
ticket  except  his  teacher  and  himself.   The  same  method  is 
used  in  providing  materials,  and  oftentimes  his  clothing, 
thereby  eliminating  the  stigma  of  "poor"  child.   There  are 
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always  those  people  who  have  outgrown  good  clothes  which  can 
be  donated  to  the  school.  These  should  be  kept  clean  and 
neatly  packed  In  a  box.  The  child  can  be  allowed,  in  privacy, 
to  look  the  clothes  over  and  pick  out  the  things  he  likes  best 
and  those  which  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  him.   The  package 
should  be  neatly  wrapped  for  him  to  carry  home  to  prevent  any 
other  child  knowing  where  he  secured  it.   Since  the  Health  Unit 
works  in  the  school,  the  child  is  provided  with  not  only  physical 
check-ups,  but  medicine  and  even  hospitalization  if  necessary. 
This  care  does  much  toward  lifting  the  morale  of  a  needy  child. 

Family  problems  are  a  great  cause  of  maladjustment  among 
those  children  who  come  from  broken  homes,  maladjusted  parent 
homes,  or  transient  parent  homes.   Sometimes  a  teacher  through 
careful  tactics  and  wise  planning  can  do  much  even  in  such 
homes  to  help  the  child.   By  cooperation  with  such  families, 
in  an  attempt  to  aid  the  parent  in  realizing  what  it  means  to 
the  child,  one  can  at  times  surprise  himself  by  what  he  is  able 
to  do.  Often  parents  can  be  taught  through  the  child  to  guide 
their  children  toward  living  more  satisfying  life. 

Obviously,  then,  if  the  schools  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  children  adequately  they  must  be  able  to  counsel  parents 
when  parents  will  accept  counseling.   Just  how  far  this  service 
should  go  will  depend  upon  the  philosophy  and  the  resources  of 
the  school  in  the  situation. 


CHAPTER  VI 
STUDY  GUIDANCE 

The  guidance-minded  teacher  participates  in  guidance 
activities.   The  teacher  should  consult  and  interpret  the 
cumulative  records  of  each  of  his  students  in  order  that  he 
may  be  guided  in  teaching  the  students  effectively.   In  his 
relation  with  his  students,  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
give  incidental  guidance  in  connection  with  students'  questions 
concerning  study  habits,  degree  of  achievement,  or  of  personal 
habits.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  realize  his  limitations 
as  a  coijinselor  and  refer  the  student  to  an  expert  for  the  advice 
which  he  feels  that  he  is  unable  to  give  adequately.  In  re- 
ferring the  student  to  a  specialist  where  he  may  get  expert 
advice,  he  is  participating  to  a  better  advantage  than  he  would 
if  he  had  failed  to  recognize  his  limitations  and  had  given  the 
wrong  advice. 

If  teaching  is  to  be  functional  and  dynamic  it  must  be  a 
part  of  the  guidance  program.  A  teacher,  directing  individuals 
through  the  media  of  subject  ma.tter  or  skills,  is  guiding  the 
pupil's  grov/th  in  power  and  knowledge  as  well  as  in  self- 
understanding.  The  teacher  should  not  only  stimulate  success 
in  the  mastery  of  his  particular  subject  but  he  should  be  able  to 
relate  this  mastery  to  the  interests  of  his  students.  A  teacher 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  helping  young  people  to 
discover  their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  to  improve  their  stu<3y 
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habits,  and  to  experience  the  joy  of  success  and  the  benefits 
of  an  occasional  failure. 

If  all  education  is  viewed  as  guidance,   "the  regular 
classroom  teacher  becomes  the  pivot  around  which  the  school 
guidance  program  rotates".! 

The  classroom  environment  should  be  conducive  to  a  good 
learning  situation.  There  should  be  a  dominant  democratic 
spirit  existing  among  students  and  teacher.  The  students 
should  feel  that  they  are  a  vital  part  in  planning  and  in 
participating  in  all  the  functions  of  the  classroom  activities. 
They  must  be  taught  to  realize  the  importance  of  order  as 
necessary  to  the  success  of  any  orgsjiization.  A  project  or 
problem  to  be  used  at  a  particular  time  could  be  discussed  by 
the  classroom  and  plans  made  to  use  all  available  materials, 
such  as  pictures,  booklets,  and  objects  of  interest  displayed 
on  tables,  bulletin  boards,  and  shelves.  The  children  could 
then  help  to  plan  all  of  their  classroom  activities  around 
this  problem  or  project.  The  students  could  be  motivated  to 
use  their  books  as  tools  in  developing  a  program  including 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  language,  science,  and  social 
studies  with  this  problem  as  the  basis  for  their  work  for  a 
period  of  time  long  enough  to  cover  a  satisfactory  solution. 


1  Brewer,  J.  M.  Education  As  Guidance .  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
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Students  should  be  encouraged  to  work  individually  and  in 
small  groups  as  the  teacher  sees  necessary  to  prepare  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  program.  When  working  in  groups  students 
learn  to  work  in  cooperation,  to  share  their  experiences,  and 
to  have  respect  for  each  other's  opinions.  A  caution  here  is: 
watch  for  the  student  who  may  become,  at  times,  wholly  dependent 
on  others  and  thus  fail  to  develop  self  discipline.  He  should 
be  made  responsible  for  his  contributions  to  the  group  work  in 
order  to  give  him  a  better  understanding  of  himself. 

Audio-visual  aids  should  be  an  important  factor  in  not  only 
fostering  growth  and  development  educationally,  but  also  in 
developing  good  attitudes  of  living  and  working  together  in  such 
a  way  that  the  student  may  realize  the  importance  of  dependence 
upon  each  other  in  a  democratic  society.  The  work  through  play 
should  be  related  and  made  practical  to  life  situations  in  order 
to  lead  children  to  feel  the  work  of  the  learning  objectives. 
The  best  method  for  young  students  to  develop  into  well-adjusted, 
liappy,  elementary  pupils  is  the  play-work  activity. 

It  is  necesssTy  in  this  plan  for  the  teacher  to  make  visits 
Into  the  home  of  each  student  to  secxire  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  parents  in  carrying  out  this  type  of  program.  Homework  should 
be  of  the  type  that  the  child  can  understand  and  do  for  himself. 
The  teacher  can,  through  the  visit  into  the  home,  request  that 
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the  child  be  provided  with  a  siiitable  place  for  study  where  he 
will  not  be  interrupted  by  outside  attractions  until  he  has 
accomplished  his  home  task.  Parents  must  be  kept  interested 
in  pupil  progress  so  that  they  will  keep  the  child  interested 
and  inspired  in  his  work.  This  break  away  from  the  traditional 
method  in  which  the  parents  were  taught,  calls  for  closely  knit 
cooperation  for  parents,  teachers,  children, and  laymen.  The  home, 
the  school,  and  the  community  must  work  together  if  the  democratic 
way  of  life  is  to  be  maintained. 

In  study  guidance  an  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  effi- 
cient study  habits  and  have  these  habits  intimately  related  to 
subject  matter,  student  activities,  and  general  environmental 
conditions. 

Motivation  in  study  is  necessary  because  a  lack  of  Interest 
brings  about  a  desire  to  "get  by"  without  study.   There  are  many 
devices  that  can  be  used  to  increase  understanding  and  interest, 
such  as  discovering  relationships  between  items  and  using  an 
outline  according  to  a  student's  own  desires.   The  use  of  exam- 
inations, praise,  punishment,  and  competition,  might  be  effective, 
if  used  correctly  and  carefully.   Another  good  method  of  pro- 
moting good  study  habits  is  to  encourage  debate  questions. 
Effective  planning  on  the  budgeting  of  time  is  also  helpful. 

Study  periods  should  be  so  divided  that  not  more  than  one 
hour  on  one  subject  at  a  time  should  be  required  and  subjects 
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should  be  interspersed  to  prevent  monotony.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  allow  an  indifferent  student  to  study  with  one 
who  is  seriously  interested  in  learning.   If  he  once  gets  the 
feeling  that  he  can  succeed  in  getting  needed  information  he 
will  be  more  ambitious  to  go  on  with  his  work. 

Problem-solving  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  student  does  not  understand  the  problem.  Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  read  a  problem,  pause,  and  then  state  it  in 
his  own  mind  before  attempting  a  solution.  In  the  more  diffi- 
cult problems  children  should  have  practice  in  stating  problems 
cleaj?ly.  Then  the  problem-solving  can  be  considered  at  a 
later  date.   Children  should  learn  tliat  there  is  more  than  one 
solution  to  a  problem  which  is  acceptable.   This  creative 
imagination  helps  to  solve  problems  and  develop  his  initiative. 
In  studying  for  examinations  the  child  sho;ild  study  over  a 
long  period  of  time  rather  than  an  hour  or  two  of  intensive 
"cramming",  and  should  sleep  the  night  before  the  examination 
in  order  to  have  a  clear  mind  for  thinking  on  the  next  day. 
Thia  is  a  splendid  way  to  secure  a  rested  body  and  keener 
thought  processes.  In  essay  type  examinations  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  is  to  understa,nd  the  question  given.   The  instructor 
should  encourage  reading  of  the  question  in  order  to  promote 
understanding,  estimating  the  answer,  and  rereading  of  the 
question  before  writing  out  the  solution. 
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In  the  objective  type  examination,  one  should  first  deter- 
mine the  time  to  be  used.   Then  one  should  divide  the  time  into 
equal  parts  for  each  separate  test.   Then  he  should  attack  the 
entire  list  of  questions  and  answer  items  of  which  he  is  sure  of 
the  correct  response  at  the  first  reading.  Then  the  student  go 
over  the  questions  again,  answering  the  second  most  difficult, 
unanswered  items.   Then,  for  the  final  reading,  he  should  try- 
to  answer  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  on  the  most  difficult 
items. 


CHAPTER  VII 

&UIDMCE  IN  EXTRA-OURRIOULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Guidance  in  extra-curricular  activities  is  vitally  impor- 
tant because  some  students  take  their  work  too  seriously, 
depriving  themselves  of  many  of  the  joys  of  living.  Failure 
to  take  part  in  these  activities  hinders  a  child  from  develop- 
ing a  well-rounded  personality.  He  grows  narrow-minded  and 
often  becomes  maladjusted  to  his  society.  If  he  can  be  led  to 
taJce  an  interest  in  worthwhile  activities  he  can  then  realize 
the  Importance  of  enjoying  the  companionship  of  other  students 
in  various  situations.  Many  of  the  activities  such  as  4-H  Club, 
Glee  Club,  Music  Club,  and  others,  which  a  leader  may  find  help- 
ful in  guiding  students  to  find  harmony  in  interests  and  abil- 
ities, can  be  utilized  in  school. 

Teachers  should  plan  to  make  a  direct  effort,  so  far  as 
possible  in  the  school  situation,  to  meet  the  child's  needs  for 
the  following:  belonging,  adequate  achievement,  economic 
security,  freedom  from  overbxirdening  fear  and  guilt,  love  and 
affection,  sharing  in  decisions  concerning  his  welfare,  under- 
standing the  world  about  him,  and  developing  common  concerns 
through  general  organizations. 

Assembly  programs  offer  fine  opportunities  for  growth  and 
development  of  the  whole  child.  According  to  McKoTim,  the  objec- 
tives of  the  school  assembly  should  be: 


1.  To  unify  the  school. 

2.  To  educate  in  the  common  integrating  knowledges, 
ideas,  and  attitudes. 

3.  To  motivate  and  supplement  classroom  work. 

4.  To  widen  and  deepen  student  interests. 

5.  To  inspire  worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 

6.  To  develop  aesthetic  sense  of  student. 

7.  To  instill  the  commonly  desired  ideals  and  virtues. 

8.  To  develop  self  expression. 

9.  To  emphasize  correct  audience  habits. 

10.  To  recognize,  publicly,  worth-while  achievement. 

11.  To  promote  intelligent  patriotism. 

12.  To  correlate  school  and  community  interest s.^ 

According  to  these  objectives  the  child  will,  through 
democratic  living  In  the  classroom,  be  able  to  feel  free  to 
take  his  rightful  place  and  to  express  his  opinion  concerning  the 
activities  of  his  classroom.   It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  recog- 
nize the  uniqueness  of  every  child,  that  he  develop  according  to 
his  own  rate  of  growth,  and  that  he  be  accepted,  emotionally,  as 
he  is  at  the  time  he  comes  to  the  classroom,  and  that  each  indi- 
vidual be  considered  educable  and  worthy  of  the  instructor's  best 
efforts  in  school  life. 

The  planning,  preparation,  and  presentation  of  assembly 
programs  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  pupil  participation. 
If  the  teacher  is  a  good  counselor,  she  will  use  her  students 
to  help  in  planning  her  programs  for  the  year.  She  can  secure 
student  Interests  and  cooperation  through  her  efficient  leader- 
ship. As  the  programs  are  prepared  and  presented,  the  children 


1  McKown,  Harry  C.  Extra-Gurricular  Activities,  revised  edition, 
MacMillan  Company,  publishers,  New  York,  1937,  p.  125-131 


will  develop  cooperation  in  working  together  and  in  the  sharing 
of  their  experiences.   Such  planning  involves:  deciding  what 
the  program  should  include  such  as  music,  plays,  motion  pictures, 
and  talks  on  timely  topics  by  students  or  by  leaders  from  civic 
organizations  invited  by  the  students.   This  type  of  work  in 
preparing  a  program  can  be  adapted  into  classroom  activities. 
Much  good  work  can  be  accomplished  in  English,  history,  music, 
civics,  and  other  subjects  through  inspiration  gained  in  wise 
planning  of  assembly  programs.   Children  can  be  given  many  worth- 
while experiences  in  preparation  of  the  stage  and  setting  to  be 
used.  Students  through  satisfactory  achievement  in  any  one  of 
these  forms  of  activity,  may  be  led  to  feel  the  Joy  of  success 
and  may  be  stimulated  to  become  so  interested  that  they  will 
be  strengthened  in  their  loyalty  to  their  teachers  and  to  their 
school. 

There  are  many  unorganized  activities  such  as  parties, 
picnics,  and  socials  which  are  classed  as  entertainment  and 
pleasure  but  which  serve  a  far  more  vital  purpose  of  participa- 
tion, such  as  preparing  one  to  be  socially  adjusted  to  live  in  the 
democratic  society  of  his  world. 

There  are  the  study  clubs  such  as  art,  dramatics,  and  school 
improvement  clubs  through  which  much  needed  knowledge,  informa- 
tion, and  skills  are  gained  by  actual  participation  of  the  students 
in  these  clubs. 
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Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  are  the  athletic  organiza- 
tions such  as  football,  softball,  baseball,  volley  ball,  and 
others  which  seize  and  hold  the  interests  and  emotions  of  stu- 
dents in  such  a  way  that  no  other  motivation  is  necessary. 
Students,  if  led  by  a  good  director,  are  developed  morally, 
physically,  mentally, and  socially.   They  are  taught  good  sports- 
manship; they  actually  participate  in  the  practice  of  what  they 
have  learned  in  good  clean  sports;  they  become  good  losers  as 
well  as  good  winners.  They  are  developed  into  good  leaders  and 
generally  they  become  good  follovrers  by  such  active  and  worth- 
while practices  in  participation. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Teachers  should  arrange  opportunities  for  the  child  to 
experience  emotional  satisfactions.  This  should  be  done  in 
such  a  way  that  the  child  can  interact  with  society  and  will 
bring  success  in  his  human  relationships.  Field  trips,  excur- 
sions, and  the  use  of  library  facilities  will  aid  in  securing 
wholesome  interactions. 

Hfewill,  no  doubt,  meet  frustrations  to  begin  with;  but,  if 

guided  skillfully,  he  can  be  led  to  see  and  realize  that  his  own 

actions  were  brought  about  by  his  failure  to  meet  the  situation 

adequately.  He  should  be  given  opportunities  to  try  for  more 

successful  outcomes.  If  these  are  well  directed  he  soon  learns 

to  sense  the  relationship  of  means  to  ends  in  all  that  he  does. 

When  a  relationship  is  established  v/ith  another 
individual  in  which  there  is  mutual  confidence,  respect 
and  faith,  the  teacher  may  then,  if  he  is  sensitive  to 
opporttmities,  encourage  the  individual  to  break  through 
his  present  organization  for  excursion  into  nev   thinking, 
activities,  and  practice. 1 

Such  organizations  as  the  P.  T.  A. ,  Lions  Club,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  all  other  civic  organizations  that  are  interested 
in  child  welfare  will  be  most  cooperative  in  v/orking  the  fol- 
lowing ways  with  the  school  program.   They  will  act  as 
resources  and  also  accept  programs  put  on  by  the  children  of 


^  G-ann,  Edith  "Self  Development  Through  Good  Q-uldance", 
Educational  Leadership 
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the  school  as  a  means  of  offering  opportunities  for  children 
to  realize  satisfaction  in  emotional  experiences  in  htiman 
relationships . 


SUMMARY  MP   CONCLUSION 

This  treatment  of  a  guidance  program  has  been  proposed 
for  the  elementary  school  in  the  hope  of  serving  a  definite 
need  not  met  by  the  existing  program  of  education.   This  does 
not  mean  that  the  program  should  be  changed  by  adding  more  or 
fewer  subjects  to  the  course  of  study  but  that  the  curricultun 
should  be  broadened  to  the  extent  of  unifying  all  efforts 
of  the  teachers  on  a  concentrated  program  of  activities.  This 
guidance  program  should  be  an  important  device  for  integrating 
school  and  pupil  activities  if  a  thorough  knovrledge  of  the 
specific  problems  is  to  be  gained  by  leaders. 

Since  this  is  a  suggested  program  of  counseling  and  guid- 
ance for  the  element8J?y  grades,  not  much  data  can  be  given  on  the 
outcomes  at  this  writing.  However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
vrriter  that  if  one  become  familiar  with  the  specific  problems 
he  will  gain  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  his  students. 
Then  he  should  be  able  to  detect  any  sign  of  maladjustment,  and 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  child  be  able  to  set  him  on  the 
road  toward  establishing  a  sound  foundation  of  adjustment. 
Throxigh  a  thorough  understanding  of  specific  problems  one 
should  knov:  his  field  well  enough  to  detect  any  problem  whether 
educational,  study,  social  or  personality,  finance  in  the  home, 
or  other  family  problems.   Sympathetic  understanding  on  the  part 
of  school  personnel  aids  in  discovering  difficulty. 
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Most  problems  of  an  elementary  child  will  concern  adjust- 
ment of  the  program  to  the  needs  of  the  child.   The  greatest  need 
for  adjustment  of  an  elementary  child  is  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  his  counselor  of  how  best  to  adjust  the  curriculum  to  the 
individual  needs  of  each  child.   This  v;ill  require  that  his 
teachers  and  guidance  counselor  understand  not  only  the  making  of 
a  curriculum  but  also  the  correct  use  of  a  curriculum. 

Records  of  all  activities  and  problems  of  a  child  need  to 
be  accurately  kept  and  skillfully  interpreted  if  they  are  to  be 
any  benefit  in  aiding  a  child  at  all  times.   Information  on  records 
should  be  confidential  and  available  only  to  persons  directly 
interested. 

Through  much  careful  planning  on  the  part  of  teachers  in 
securing  the  interests  and  cooperation  of  administrative  agencies 
and  leaders  of  the  community  much  aid  can  be  secured  in  obtaining 
the  objectives  as  set  up  by  the  leaders  of  the  program.   This 
planning  should  bring  about  closer  cooperation  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  a  lay  committee  ■vdiich  is  vitally  necessary  if  the  giiidance 
program  is  to  bring  about  worthwhile  results. 

Each  child  must  be  led  to  realize  the  integration  of  freedom 
and  discipline  in  his  own  life  pattern.  He  must  through  partici- 
pation in  activities  learn  to  meet  the  requirements  of  social 
living.  This  should  aid  him  in  working  out  his  formula,  for  becom- 
ing a  well  adapted  member  of  society  through  interrelations. 
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Children  must  recognize  the  rights  of  others  ty  actual 

participation.  Therefore  they  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  democratic  way  of  living  in  life  situations 
if  they  are  to  be  taught  what  democracy  means.   It  is  imperative 
that  the  entire  faculty  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
objectives  of  guidance  principles  in  the  program  and  that  it 
be  accepted  by  the  administrative  staff  and  laymen.  Active  par- 
ticipation by  all  concerned  is  imperative  if  the  program  is  to 
establish  foundations  of  good  adjustment  in  those  concerned. 

It  is  not  possible  to  measure  all  the  outcomes  of  a  pro- 
gram of  guidance.  However,  it  is  possible  to  secure  much  data 
that  will  indicate  whether  or  not  unsatisfactory  conditions  have 
been  remedied.  Granting  that  a  general  acceptance  of  the  need 
for  guidance  has  been  made,  and  recognizing  the  existence  of 
problems  that  are  supposed  to  be  handled  by  the  guidance  service , 
the  writer  has  developed  this  paper.   The  aim  of  this  guidance 
program  is  to  help  teachers  to  help  students  to  become  well  ad- 
Justed  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  now  working  and  living. 

Should  this  program  of  guidance  prove  successful,  when 
utilized,  there  should  be  considerably  fewer  problems  of  mal- 
adjustment at  the  elementary  school  level.  This  writer  would 
like  to  leave  this  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  this 
thesis;   that  there  is  a  very  great  need  for  guidance  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Florida,  and  that  the  possibilities  for 
developing  materials  and  activities  in  such  a  program  are  most 
challenging. 
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